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For the Boston Weelly Magazine. 


| 
OPIUM, | 
| 


BY WILLIAM RK. T& PAN. 





At a recent medical temperance meeting held in New York, Dr 
McGowan presented statistics, by which it appears, that there are at i 
le ast between 3,000 and 5,000 persons in the city of New York, sme 
habitually use Opium in substance, or some of its preparations — W.-Y. | 


Evangelist of March 7, 1840. | 


Pause not here, ye generous men ; 


One is vanquished, yet the foe, 


Hydra-headed, lives again ; — 
Deal again the righteous blow ! 


Though a thousand stills are dumb, 

Though ten thousand are reclaimed, 
Though the advocate of rum 

Slinks from truth, convinced, ashamed, — 


Though the weeping, joyful wife, 
To ber woman’s love hath prest 
Him, the dead, restored to life, — 


Though the poor man’s home is blest, — 


Though around the rich man’s board 
Tempting cups no longer shine, 





the finishing stroke to your good work, and operate for ever 
4 : ‘ 
the conversion so necessary to your happiness. 





|e, and proposes to recall you to slavery when you are be- 


|this opportunity to lead him, by degrees, to appreciate all] 


lof his existence, but understand, at length, the merit which 





Whence, in ceaseless streams, are poured 
Sparkling and deceitful wine, — 


Yet the labor is not done ; 


Up! and toil, and pray, and plan: 
From the regions of the sun, 
From the wily Mussulman, 


Comes the deleterious drug, | 
HWdear to you, in that you have labored so much to enlighten 


ge 


Subtier than the Upas tree ; 
Deadlier than the marderous Thag,* 


Famine, fire and slaaghtenhe- 


Shall we entertain the thief, 
That beguiles us with a dream, 

Causing earth’s retreat of grief 
Folly’s paradise to seem ? 


To our fireside joys admit | 

One that surely poisons bliss ? — | 
Clasp a serpent of the pit, 

Feel his sting and hear his hiss ? | 

| 


We, of many a glorious bill, 
Sacred valley, stream and plain, 
Meekly own a Master’s will, 
Who the Ottoman hath slain ? 


We, of that delivered land, 
Which, for Temperance, rose as one, 
When her millions took in hand 
Effort, and the work was done? 


Let the heathen teach us! let 
Patriotic, fearless Lin f¢ 

Show us how by man is met, 
Man-destroying, fatal sin. H 


See his nation vexed and sold | 


By the followers of Christ! 
Mind, the dupe of British gold, — 
Mind, unpurchased and unpriced. 


— Mind is every where the same ; 
Mind, below base matter trod, 

Will at length assert its claim ; 
Mind, alone, proceeds from God. — 





China from her slumber wakes ! 
(British Christians freely scoff ;) 

China, strong in virtue, breaks 
Hell’s infernal shackle off. 


Which the “ Christian ’’ nationgzay, — 
She that fetters gives for gain, 

Or the land that doth obey 
Virtue’s call to snap the chain ? 


Sound the trumpet! sound alarm! 
Who, that dug his tyrant’s grave, 
Will, subdued by sensual charm, 
Be another’s viler slave ! 
Boston, March, 1840. 


_ 


* Thugs, a tribe of murderers lately discovered in India. 


t This noble-minded pagan has succeeded in banishing this destroyer 
from his country. 


}you conceal from him with too much modesty. Think well 
‘ . . . c 
|that you hold in your hands the happiness or misery of the 


| 


||nizing regards of Madame de Merval. 


| were entitled to his consideration. 


|morency afforded him the best opportunities for an exercise} 


|wife, ‘Pull off my gaiters.” 


SATURDAY, 1840. Noumper 28. 


HELEN DE MERVAL. 


MARCH 28, 








tured upon resistance, and yet she was alone and separated 

from her mother. Her tone, her attitude, her accent, all an- 

nounced deliberate resolution. While the v-let unbuttoned 

the gaiters, Dapremont ceased not to dart upon his wife looks 

so severe and scrutinizing, that she could ill endure them, 

An event occurring at this time seemed to place an ob-/jand, fearing to destroy the effects of her courageous under- 
stacle to her plans. Col. St. Charles, an uncle of the Baron,/||taking, she left the room, and descended.to the saloen. 





FROM THE FRENCH OF J.N.BOUILLY. 





Translated for the Magazine. 





[conecLuDED.] 


and owner of a very fine seat near the village of St. Prix,||/ Dapremont did not join her for the evening, and sent word 
died, and Dapremont, who found himself in disgrace, seized |/that, exhausted with fatigue, he had retired to bed. Helen 
with eagerness this opportunity to quit Paris. ‘“ Behold the|/sent, many times, to see if he needed any thing, but refrained 
moment,” said Madame de Merval to her daughter, “to put|/from going herself to his apartment, under pretext of not 
wishing to disturb bim. He spent most of the night in 
meditating upon the remarkable change in his young wife, 
and she not less, in thinking upon what she had dared to do. 
She feared irritating her husband, wounding his pride and 
braving his authority, She sent early in the morning to in- 
quire after him. He answered that he had passed a restless 
night, and complained of a bad inflammation in the throat. 
Helen flew to his bed-side, eager to administer to his wants, 
and the sweet attentions which she-lavished upon him, at 
this moment, as much from choice, as habit, delighted 
Dapremont, as indications of renewed submission. She ex- 
perienced, then, all the humiliating, contemptuous treatment 
which she had so often endured before, and which she felt 
add, of your husband’s also. If you preserve the dignified||she had incurred by a kind of abnegation of herself which 
Strength which belongs to you, and which will enable you to||had caused Dapremont to imagine that there existed. between 
;resist imperious demands, your husband will soon see the| his wife and himself a distance which she had neither the 
propriety of your conduct, and he wili become only the more} power northerighttomeasure. After wearying the patience 
of the kind Helen, he rose, made his toilet, and presented, 
according to his custem, one of his feet for her to attach the 
riband to his shoe. “He was right wiiling to see her again 
kneeling before him, to expiate, in some degree, her audacity 
of the preceding day. To his surprise she threw upon him 


Your hus- 
band, already surprised at the change-in you, attributes it to 


He has not invited me to accompany 
You must profit by 


yond my influence. 
you into the valley of Montmorency. 


the value of your complaisance, of your sacrifices, and no 
longer to disdain in you that which should make the charm 





rest of your life, and consequently of mine, and, I may safely 


id convince him. 
The young wife promised her mother to execute faithfully 
all that she had prescribed for her, whatever it might cost 
her loving and timid heart. She departed for St. Prix with 
Dapremont, who was delighted to escape from the scruti-||a reproving look, and rang for the valet, to whom she said, 
He was not at all} lin going out, “ John, tie your master’s shoes, and be careful 
Helen | not to lose the habit of doing it.” 

This return, sufficiently marked, no longer permitted 
Dapremont to doubt that his young wife had formed the se- 








backward in resuming his tyranny and roughness. 
was compelled, in some degree, to fulfil the functions of 
valet, but she did not, as heretofore, anticipate his wishes || 


jand caprices, —she only did what he demanded, and that was, rious project of freeing herself from the slavery in which she 


much. had been retained. Comparing then, this imposing refusal 





It was necessary to go a little farther; to have cour-|| 


age to refuse him when he required an improper thing, any || with the tender care she was so eager to lavish upon him in 


thing which was humiliating in the performance to one whose ||the morning for the alleviation of his pain, he was convinced, 
title he ought to respect, and whose gentleness and kindness |that, if she was thus ready to fill the office of a loving and 
devoted wife, she wished, at the same time, to preserve all 


Helen was tempted many | 
times to execute this hardy project, but waited only an oc- |the dignity belonging to it. These reflections caused him 


casion which, without too much wounding her husband,|/to think deeply. He avoided the presence of Helen during 
should make him aware of his ridiculous despotism. Chance ||the day, dined abroad, returned in the evening silent and 
favored her to the extent of her wishes. Dapremont loved jjabstracted, and retired into his apartment, where the entire 
the chase with passion. The vicinity of the forest of Mont-|| night was spent in combat between pride and love, blame 
and approbation. The young wife was equally agitated ; 
which had become salutary, and, as it were, necessary to him.| her resistance appeared to her:rash; she feared to have 

As soon as the Grandes Chasses were open, he departed in|| wounded too deeply his susceptibility, his vanity. She al- 
the morning, and returned not till night, weary, harassed and||most repented of having so carefully obeyed her mother, 
often in detestable humor. One day when he had coursed|/and it was not without a feeling of terror that she saw 
the forest as far as the Mills of Chauvry, in a heavy rain, |Dapremont enter her chamber on the following morning. 
without having attained a single piece of game, he returned||His air was sombre and preoccupied, his whole demeanor 
thoroughly transpierced, fretful, and muddy to the knees.||that of a man who sought to dissimulate the trouble of his 
Helen eagerly hastened to promote change of linen, and lav-|/soul. Fixing his eyes, at length, upon Helen, who threw 
ished upon bim all the cares which his health, so dear to her,||hers upon the floor, he said to her, with an altered voice, 





\fequired. Dapremont soon threw himself upon a couch, ex-||“*Madame, we must repair to Paris immediately — follow 


me.” He went out at these words, accompanied by Helen, 
pale, overwhelmed, and convinced that she had lost for ever, 
and by her own fault, a too proud heart, that she regretted 
not havjng managed better. What confirmed this frightfal 
suspicion was, that Dapremont spoke not a word to her 
during the route, and took no notice of her whatever. Ever 
silent, and, as occupied with some great affair, he ordered 
the coachman to press his horses, arrived at the door of Mad- 
ame de Merval, where he left Helen, and gaining, at the 
same instant, the corner of the street, he disappeared from 


her eyes. 
The young wife ascended the stairs to the apartment of 


tended his leg, all covered with mud, and said roughly to his 


She pretended not to hear him, and collecting all her reso- 
lution and reanimating her courage, she determined, not 
without great palpitation of heart, to give him the lesson 
which he well merited. 

“ What!” said he, still more roughly, “do you not hear 
me? I say, pull off my gaiters.” 

Helen regarded him from head to foot, rang the bell, and 
said to the valet who entered, “Take off your master’s gai- 
ters.” Dapremont colored, and remained almost stupefied 
with astonishment. It was the first time his wife had ven- 
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took the joy of her daughter, “it is to your counsels, it is to|/be solid or opaque, inasmuch as some are unquestionably 
that observing spirit and strength of soul which distinguish ||transparent, and the quantity of matter in all is exceedingly 
you, that we owe this happy event. Come, rejoice in your||inconsiderable. 
work.” He prest them both in his arms, and all wept to-|} Professor Sturve saw a star of the eleventh magnitude 
gether with joy and gratitude. Helen, unable to speak,|\through the Encke comet; Sir William Herschel noticed 
could only direct looks full of sensibility alternately to her|/one of the sixth magnitude through the centre of the comet 
mother and husband. of 1795 ; and his illustrious son, in a memoir communicated 
‘“T was very sure,” said Madame de Merval, “that our||to the Royal Astronomical Society, mentions that he saw a 
project would succeed. Beauty, youth, and true merit have jicluster of stars of the sixteenth magnitude very near the 
great empire over the heart of a good man. Cherish the centre of Biela’s comet. Notwithstanding this tenuity an 
husband, my daughter, whom thy courage has restored to||increased density may always be noticed toward the centre 
thee, thy patience bas conquered and thy talents have vindi-|/of the head, except in a few small comets unaccompanied 
cated, but beware of excess in your devotedness, and never ||with trains. , 
forget what I repeat here for the last time, — He who recog-|| Astronomers of all ages seem to have been inclined to a 
nizes a master, acknowledges himself a slave.” belief in an ethereal g#edium, and the present one hus af- 
forded a conclusive evidence of its existence, in its effect 
THE TAILS OF COMETS. upon the duration of the revolution of the Encke Comet. 
x a espetee we i || When an opportunity is offered to observe a comet remote 
[tn an interesting article in Sitimen'e Journal, William Mitchell, of | froun the sun, it is generally found to be unaccompanied with 
Nantucket, has advanced the idea that the luminous appendage com- ; 
monly attending the visit of a comet, is not a portion of the comet ||@ tail; but as it approaches, the tail begins to appear, and 
itself, nor indeed any material substance at all; but that it is formed|/its length and brilliancy increase, till it reaches the peri- 
by the rays of the sun, ct ee ~ a pase nn be helion of its orbit, and by an illusion sometimes beyond this 
WN WF IN aaa throwing aE on the ethe- peat. Although there etlcanen degree of diversity in the 
real medium supposed to fill the regions of space.— We have not}|/orm of the tails of different comets, yet they generally con- 
room for the whole article, but extract such passages as will give an||Sist of two streams of light, not absolutely distinet from each 
idea of the writer’s views.] other. In other words, the borders of the tail are brightest, 
Tuene is perhaps no department of astronomical science, ||plainly indicating a hollowness —the line of vision necessa- 
connected with the solar system, of a nature more inter-||rily meeting with the greater number of luminous points on 
esting than that of Comets, and certainly no one which has||the edges than through the middle. Can any explanation of 
so nearly defied the researches and the reasonings of the as-||this hollowness be given more simple and philosophical, than 
tronomer. Aside from these bodies, if such they may be|/that the rays of the sun’s light are more obstrncted by the 
called, the greater and the lesser lights have been subjected |\denser than the rarer portions of the comet ? 
\o rigorous weight and measure, and the solar system is em-|} That there is, in these tails, which acquire a considerable 
phatically the beaten way of the astronomer. Comets, how-| length, a slight curve, —concave to that portion of the orbit 
ever, have presented difficulties so insuperable, that in latter || which the comet has left, — there is ample testimony. Now, 
times, the subject seems to have been nearly abandoned in ||as the light is progressive, a portion of time must elapse 
despair; and armed as the present age may be against the||while the rays of light are passing from the head of the 
horrors of superstition, a cometary appearance as imposing|comet to their point of union, and during that period the 
as that of 1680, or even of the less threatening aspect of that comet moves onward in its course, and the result necessarily 
of 1744, would create no small degree of uneasiness in some iis a gentle or slight curve in the tail, the effect being greater 
hearts of the stoutest mould. When Dr. Olbers announced |jor less in proportion as the union of the rays is more or less 
that a portion of the earth’s orbit would be involved in t istant from the comet. It is manifest that if a ray of light 
nebulous atmosphere of Biela’s comet in 1832, one half at |{could be traced during its entire course from the sun to a 
least of the civilized world quaked with fear. Notwithstand-||planet, it would present a similar phenomenon, equal in de- 
ing the alluring promise held out to the modern student by ||gree, if the motion of a planet were swift as that of a comet. 
the glories of sideral astronomy, nothing can justify a neg-||The comets of Biela and Encke, have no tails, nor is there 
lect of phenomena, which, by a close investigation, might ||strictly speaking, a nucleus in either. That of Encke, dur- 
result in contributing so much to the tranquillity of the world. ||/ing the long period in 1828, when its position was so favor- 
Notwithstanding the great number of writers-on this sub-|/able to observation, had the appearance of a mere film of 
ject, and the diversity of opinions that have been promulga-’| vapor, nearly circular, but not well defined, and no central, 
ted, there appears to have been only two prevailing theories. ||stellar point could be detected with the telescopic power 
The more ancient of these supposed tails to be formed by ||which I employed on that occasion. 
the lighter parts being thrown off by the resistance of the|/ It is no small confirmation of the truth of this explanation 
ether through which the comet passed. The modern and ||of the tails of comets, that there is not the slightest evidence, 
more generally prevailing theory is, that these particles are||worthy of confidence, that the earth which we inhabit has 
driven off by the impulsive force of the sun’s rays. In each|/ever been sensibly affected by a visitation from these enor- 
of these theories, the tails are supposed to consist of matter. ||mous appendages, while the chance of collision between the 
The truth is, as I apprehend, that the tails of comets, if|jearth and the nucleus of a comet, properly so called, is ex- 
the subject is properly investigated, will not be found to con-||ceedingly small ; yet when we reflect upon the number of 
sist of matter at all that has the least connection with the |}comets belonging to our system, the hundreds that range 
comet, but is formed by the sun’s rays, slightly refracted by }/within the earth’s orbit, that their paths have every possible 
the nucleus in traversing the envelope of the comet, and|/inclination to the ecliptic, that these immensely extended 
uniting in an infinite number of points beyond it, throwing ||trains, projected in direction from the sun, describe an in- 
a stronger than ordinary light on the ethereal medium, near ||conceivable sweep when they are encompassing the sun in 
to or more remote from the comet, as the ray from its rela-|/the region of their perihelion ; I say, in view of these cir- 
tive position and direction is more or less refracted. cumstances, it is difficult to avoid the conjecture, nay, it is 
It is not important to the truth of this hypothesis whether |/exceedingly probable that these appendages, in very many 
the nucleus be a solid mass or not, so that it be more dense||instances, have brushed across the surface of our planet, 
than the surrounding nebulosity, nor yet that the tail be pro-|/harmlessly and unperceived. 
jected in an exact line with the radius vector of the sun and 
comet, so that it be nearly so. It is. however, important to 
its truth, that an’ ethereal medium should exist, otherwise the 
reflection of these points of lights would be impossible ; also, 
that the comet should assume the tail as it approaches the 
sun, and that it should progressively increase in strength 
and brilliancy, the light of the sun increasing in the propor- 
tion of the square of the diminution of distance ; — again, 
that the tail should have a cylindrical and hollow appear- 
ance, the rays of light being at least partially obstructed by 
the nucleus; moreover, that the tail should be curved, by 
the necessary effect of aberration. I apprehend it will be 
acknowledged that the weight of testimony is decidedly fa- 
vorable to the fact that the nuclei of comets, though they 
generally resemble planets in form and brilliancy, may not 


Madame de Merval, and recounted to her, in the fullest de- 
tail, all that had passed. 

*O, my mother,” cried she, in throwing herself into her 
arms, “ what have we done?” 

“ What the dignity of our sex, and the legitimacy of our 
rights imposes upon us.’ 

‘‘ } have lost for ever the heart of my husband. 

“Tt was because it was unworthy of yours.” 

‘“ He will break the bands of our union.” 

“It will be but to break your chains.” 

“ How can I bear such a misfortune?” 

“In saying to yourself, ‘I have not merited it,’ and sub- 
mitting with resignation. Yet more, in feeling that there 
remain to you the esteem of all good people and the tender- 
ness of your mother.” 

While Madame de Merval and her daughter indulged their 
feelings in giving themselves up to their worst fears, Dapre- 
mont went hastily to the minister of foreign affairs, from 
whom, that morning, he had received a billet which had oc- 
casioned his abrupt return to Paris. “I have awaited you 
with impatience,” said the minister, extending his hand, 
“they have made me commit an injustice toward you, which 
I am eager to repair. Powerful men, jealous of your merit, 
planned your destruction, but the proofs, as strong as they 
are evident, contained in your justificative memoir —— ” 

«“ What memoir, sir? I confess that despairing of the 
power to unmask my enemies, I have never submitted any 
thing to the examination of your excellency.” 

‘Tt is then some one who has done it for you, and to your 
knowledge. Read yourself.” He handed him a paper of 
considerable length, and, at the first glance, the Baron recog- 
nized the hand-writing to be that of his wife. The minister 
continued. 

“The individual who has digested and arranged these 
facts. must have followed you in your embassy, and known 
and understood all the particulars of it; it is impossible to 
defend you with more force and clearness ; no one could more 
fully prove the irreproachableness of yourconduct. Receive 
the reward of it, therefore, in the title of Envoy Extraordi- 
nary to the Court of Saxony ; and that nothing henceforth 
fetter your proceedings in the important interests entrusted 
to you, you may communicate directly with me.” _ 

Dapremont thought himself dreaming ; no longer doubting 
that Helen had herself drawn up this justification, which re- 
stored to him at once his honor and standing, he hastened 
eagerly to rejoin her. He arrived at his house, sought her 
throughout, demanded her impetuously of all the servants, 
and finally penetrating to the apartment of Madame de Mer- 
val, found there his young wife, whose affright at the noise 
which he made in entering, was soon changed, when she 
saw upon his countenance the expression of the most lively 
joy. She saw his eyes fixed upon hers with an inexpressible 
charm of love and gratitude, she felt her hands pressed to 
his heart, to his lips, and she heard him at length exclaim, 
in falling at her feet, “ Helen! dear Helen ! — how little 
have I known you!” 

The precipitancy with which he had mounted the stairs, 
and the lively emotion which he felt, would not permit an- 
other word. Helen, passing quickly from terror to the sweet- 
est intoxication, could only question Dapremont upon the 
occasion of this unexpected change. 

“T have just come from the minister, and this memoir, 
written by your own hand ——” 

‘** Good heavens!" cried Helen, “and have I then the hap- 
piness of succeeding ?” 

She confessed that, seeing her husband the victim of a 
calumny that he had in vain attempted to refute, and which 
must inevitably render him wretched for life, she had ven- 
tured, for the first time, to lét her pen obey the impulse of 
her thought, and after having collected together and arranged 
many important vouchers that the Baron had left huddled 
among other’ papers upon his desk, she had employed the 
moments of his absence to draw up the paper, which she had 
entrusted to a friend, who promised to deliver it into the min- 
ister’s own hand. “So,” cried Dapremont, “ while I made 
you suffer a humiliating slavery at which I still blush, while 
I confounded you with those feebly organized beings, whose 
lot is to cringe and to obey, you elevated yourself above the 
women of your age, you combatted my enemies, you saved 
my honor! Angel of kindness, receive here anew the vow. 
which I make to love and honor you as the model of your 
sex! Helen, in resuming your dignity, you have restored 
me mine, never, I trust, to be lost so foolishly again. And 
you, my mother,” said he to Madame de Merval, who par- 































AN EVENTFUL LIFE, 
Some strange occurrences in the life of Count de Niepperg, the 
affianced of the Princess Mary of Wurtemberg. 

Count ve Nierrere is of Hungarian descent, and exhibits 
on his scroll-armorial a long list of brave and patriotic an- 
cestors. ,At an early period of life he was subjected to the 
machinations of one of those unscrupulous monsters, who, 
for the love of gold, would do any deed, however dark, —ap- 
peal to any agency, however diabolical. His name was 
Bodgaski (a Carpathian or Red-Russian,) who laid claim to 
the Austrian estates of the Niepperg family, and who was 
especially desirous to get rid of the heir. 

Infinite were the schemes of this man to obtain possession 


. 





of the present Count Niepperg, while yet an infant ; and, at 
length, he succeeded. 

By escalade, he, in the depth of night, gained the nursery, 
seized upon the child, and escaped before discovery was 
made. 

Arriving at an inn among the mountain-fastnesses of the 
border, he gave the child into the care of an old crone, who 
had long been devoted to his guilty purposes, and ordered at 
the nearest inn a sumptuous repast in exultation at what he 
had effected. In the midst of this repast the villainous bel- 
dame came to him, as by appointment, and agreed for a cer- 
tain sum to strangle the child that night. Just, however, as 
she was leaving the apartment, a strange noise arrested her 
attention, and on turning round she perceived that her fiend- 
ish employer had fallen from his chair. 

Excess of wine, added to the fury of excitement, had in- 
duced apoplexy ; he was speechless, motionless —- the finger 
of death was upon him. The old woman was in a dilemma, 
and the destruction of the infant was postponed. 

On the following day she still hoped to make a thriving 
bargain; a large reward being offered for the discovery 
of the child. ; 

Her story, when she presented herself at the Chateau 
Niepperg, was so plausible that the amount offered was 
paid to her unhesitatingly ; but a just destiny awaited her, 
for, in returning home, she was waylaid by some lawless 
foresters, who had heard of her success, —robbed and mur- 
dered her. Thus a fearful retribution fell upon both offenders. 

The young Count, as he advanced in years, was beloved 
by all who knew him, and was as remarkable for personal 
beauty and the lighter accomplishments, as for an enlight- 
ened and liberal mind, and great moral intrepidity. It was 


imagined that he would be very hard to please on the sen 
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her musical education. Here was an opportunity fora lover!||_ Up rose the sun, and David awoke from his dream so rich 
for one not unknown to the sympathies of the exquisitely |/in psalms; and so long as he lived, the tones of this harmo- 
plovely. being whom he addressed, — sympathies now so sin-||nivus creation lingered in his soul, and were daily breathed 
gularly augmented ! forth from his harp. 
But then, the difference of rank appeared to interpose a 

barrier not to be overcome by any common effort ; nay, one THE MORNING «DAWN, 

which could so easily be rendered insurmountable to doth!|| Hast thou beheld the beautiful Aurora? She shines forth 
The marriage of the Grand Duchess Mary to the Duke of||from the chamber of God —a ray of imperishable light, the 
Leuchtenberg, offered, after a time, a means by which this||comforter of mankind. *. * * * #* * = # 
attachment could be broken to the King, her father; but|} When David once, persecuted by his enemies, sat one 
there are so many contre-temps in a Court, however liberal-||dreary night upon Mount Hermon, playing that most melan- 
minded a monarch may be, that much hesitation arose, and |/choly of his psalms, “Lions and tigers howl around mine 
much anxious fear of discomfiture to the lovers. At last, //ear, the bands of the wicked surround me, and I see no 
however, the intervention of a raling power, that shall be|/helper!” lo, the morning dawn appeared. With glittering 
nameless, but on which the Count had many claims for his|/eyes she sprang up, the early hunted hind, and darted upon 
known loyalty and devotedness, decided the affair beyond||the mountains, and spoke to him as an angel upon the hills: 


even the chance of further dissent. No father ever exhibited ||‘ Wherefore grievest thou, that thou art forsaken? I burst 
. s 4 . 

an attachment more tender, more free from interested mo-||forth from the dark night—from the most gloomy darkness 

tive, than does the King of Wurtemburg for his daughter ;||comes the morning !” 


and well has the Princess Mary earned this sentiment ; for 
one more amiable, in the enlarged sense of the word, it is 
scarcely possible to conjecture, combining, as she does, the 
highest accomplishments, with that “ benevolence of heart,” 
of which chance and change, or mere pomp and circum- 
stance, have no influence whatever. . 

The King of Wurtemburg, in a letter to the Emperor of}! 
Russia, says, —‘‘I shall soon lose my beloved daughter, 
Mary; but I consult her happiness, and have every reason 
to approve her s@pction of the young and handsome Niep- 
perg, who is as good as he is brave.” 

The Emperor in return, observes — “I gave my own dear 
child to a Duke of-Leuchtenburg ; do not, therefore, demur 
in bestowing your charming Mary on the Count de Niep- 


of the affections, but an incident of a singular kind removed] perg.” — Court Journal. 


this surmise. Ata dal masqué at the principal theatre in Vi- 
enna, he entered the parterre, as was his custom, undis- 
guised, and on looking round the boxes, where were many 
ladies seated as spectators, he beheld one who at once ab- 
sorbed his entire contemplation. 

She was very young, and less remarkable for regularity 
of beauty than for intellectuality and sweetness of expression. 
He stood and gazed for some time, and then sought among 
the masques some one of his acquaintance from whom ¢o 


LEAVES OF ANTIQUITY, 


OR, THE POETRY OF HEBREW TRADITION. 
From the German of Herder. 





‘ THE SONGS OF THE NIGHT. 
Wuen in his youth, David sat upon the plains of Bethle-| 
hem, the spirit of Jehovah passed over him, and his soul was! 


Consoled, lgis eyes hung upon her countenance, while she 
led forth the s@n which arose with his mighty wings, a heal- 
ing power to the world. Gladdened, the tones of the Psalm. 
ist’s song became changed, and he called it the song of the 
morning dawn — The early hunted hind.” 

In after times also, he often sung his psalm, and thanked 
God for the afflictions that over-clouded his early youth. 
And always with that psalm the morning dawn beamed into 
bisdarksoul, .* -* * * 8 @ *# @° & 

Daughter of God, holy Aurora, thou lookest daily down, 
and sanctifiest the heavens and the earth ; — sanctify daily, 
also, my heart for thy silent dwelling. 





PASSAGE OF THE BRIDGE OF LODI. 

Uron the 10th of May, 1796, attended by his best generals, 
and heading the choicest of his .roops, Napoleon pressed 
forward towards Lodi. About a league from Casal, he en- 
countered the Austrian rear-guard, who had been left, it 
would appear, at too great a distance from their main body. 
The French had no difficulty in driving these troops before 
them into the town of Lodi, which was but slightly defended 
by the few soldiers whom Beaulieu had left on the western 
or right side of the Adda. He had also neglected to destroy 


learn who the lady might be. While so engaged he was ac-| opened to hear the songs of the night. The heavens pro-'|the bridge, although he ought rather to have supported a de- 


costed by Prince P. Est——, and on turning round to indi- 
cate the loge, it was discovered to be empty! | 

The Count was desesperé: he left the theatre; and for 
many days afterwards made inquiries, which were unattend- 
ed with success: Gloomy, and now unfitted for society, he 


claimed the glory of God, and all the stars united in a cho- 
rus. The echo of their harps reached the earth—to the| 
ends of the earth rolled on their silent song. 

“ Light is the countenance of Jehovah!” said the descend- 
ing sun, and the crimson twilight answered him: “I am the 





was one day riding out among the wooded lanes of Goritz,|| fringe of His garment.’’* | 


near Vienna— which form a sort of frame-work for rich and 


extensive meadows— when he beheld ag some distance two, evening pavilion,” and the water of the clouds uttered in! 


ladies sauntering along, and tranquilly contemplating the 
beauty of the landscape ;—but the scene became suddenly) 
changed, and the ‘most fearful screams were heard. An 
animal, something like a mastiff, but larger, appeared to be 
creeping towards them. 

Rapid as lightning, the young Count dashed up to it just) 
in time to divert its attention upon himself: and, in truth, it) 


The clouds towered above them and said, “ We are His | 


the evening thunder, “‘ The voice of Jehovah moves upon 
the clouds; the God of glory thunders—the God of glory 
thunders on high!” “He rides upon my wings!” maur- 
mured the rustling wind ; and the silent air responded, “1 
am the breath of God—the tissue of His quickening pres- 
ence.” 

“We hear songs of praise,” said the fainting earth, “ and 





fence on the right bank of the river, (for which the town af- 
forded many facilities,) till the purpose of destruction was 
completed, than have allowed it to exist. If his rear-guard 
had been actually stationed in Lodi, instead of being so far 
in the rear of the main body, they might, by a protracted re- 
sistance from the old walls and houses, have given time for 
this necessary act of demolition. 

But though the bridge was left standing, it was swept by 
twenty or thirty Austrian pieces of artillery, whose thunders 
menaced death to any one who should attempt that pass of 
peril. The French, with great alertness, got as many guns 
in position on the left bank, and answered this tremendous 
fire with equal spirit. During this cannonade, Bonaparte 
threw himself personally amongst the fire, in order to station 
two guns loaded with grape-shot in such a position, as ren- 


was no ordinary adversary. A lion had escaped from the|| must I be still and speechless?” ‘I-will bathe thee,” answer-|/dered it impossible for any one to approach for the purpose 


Jardin Botanique de ’ Empereur only some minutes before. 
Though habited en militaire, the Count carried no fire-arms, 
and had therefore to depend wholly upon his sword. Cir- 


ed the falling dew, “that thy children, newly refreshed, may 
rejoice —that thy sucklings may blossom like the rose.” 
‘‘ We blossom gladly!” said the enlivened field; and the 


of undermining or destroying the bridge; and then calmly 
proceeded to make arrangements for a desperate attempt. 
His cavalry was directed to cross, if possible, at a place 


cumstances favored him ; he had scarcely leaped from his|| full ears of grain rustling, replied, “ We are the blessing of || where the Adda was said to be fordable, —a task which they 
horse when the savage adversary. by a natural instinct,| God; the army of God against the extremity of hunger.” 





sprang upon it. It was the work of an instant to plunge! 


“We bless you from above,” said the moon; ‘“ We bless 


accomplished with difficulty Meantime Napoleon observed 
that the Austrian line of infantry was thrown considerably 


the weapon deep in the part most vulnerable —the heart of|| you!” answered the stars. ‘The grasshopper chirped and/|behind the batteries of artillery which they supported, in 


his assailant. 
Alas! his gallant steed expired also, quiveringly, from) 
loss of blood. 
On hastening to the ladies, one of them had fainted, and) 


whispered, ‘‘ He blesses me also with a little drop of dew.” 
‘¢ And quenches my thirst,’ answered the hind. “He 
refreshes me,” said the bounding roe. 
‘« And gives us our food,” dreamed the deer ; “ And clothes 


the other could but just inform him that they resided at the|| our lambs,” bleated the flock. 


Chateau de L——. On the recovery of the former he ac- 


- “He heard me,” croaked the raven, “when I was for- 


companied them home, and was most enthusiastically wel-||saken. ‘He heard me,” answered the goat, “ when-my 


comed by their father, the Duc de S——a M——. 
With some difficulty he was pressed to stay to dinner ; 


time caue, and I went out and brought forth.” 
The turi>-dove cooed, and the swallow and all the birds 


order that they might have the advantage of a bending slope 
of ground, which afforded them shelter from the French fire. 
He therefore drew up a close column of three thousand 
grenadiers, protected from the artillery of the Austrians by 
the walls and houses of the town, and yet considerably 
nearer to the enemy’s line of guns on the opposite side of 
the Adda than were their own infantry, which ought to have 
protected them. The column of grenadiers, thus secured, 
waited in comparative safety, until the appearance of the 


and in one of the guests, what was his astonishment to behold|| afterwards slumbering, said, “We have found our nests, ||French cavalry, who had crossed the ford, began to disquiet 
his inconnue of the theatre! Conjointly with all around,||our habitations ; we dwell upon the altar of God, and sleep|jthe flank of the Austrians. This was the critical moment 


her admiration of his dauntlessness was unbounded ; and/| under the shadow of his wings, in silent rest.” 


there appeared a singular deference to her opinion (a defer- 


“Tn silent rest!’ answered the night, and prolonged “" 


ence which she sought not,) only explained by the discov-||lingering tone. Then crowed the announcer of'the morn- 


ery that she was the Princess Mary of Wurtemburg ! 


ing dawn: “ Lift up the gates, the doors. of the world: let 


which Bonaparte expected. A single word of command 


wheeled the head of the column of grenadiers to the left, and . 


placed it on the perilous bridge. The word was given to 
advance, and they rushed on with loud shouts of Vive la Re- 


At that time she was staying incognita (or so at least it||the King of Glory enter in. Awake, ye men, and praise the|| publique! But their appearance upon the bridge was the 
was censed,) in the suburbs of Vienna, in order to complete’! Lord, the King of Glory is come!” 


signal for a redoubled shower of grape-shot, while, from the 
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windows of the houses on the left side of the river, the sol- 
diers who occupied them poured volley after volley of mus. 
ketry on the thick column, as it endeavored to force its way 
over the long bridge. At one time the French grenadiers, 
unable to sustain this dreadful storm, appeared for a mo. 
ment to hesitate. But Berthier, the chief of Bonaparte’s 
staff, with Massena, L’Allemagne, and Corvini, hurried to 
the head of the column, and by their presence and gallantry 
renewed the resolution of the soldiers, who now poured 
across the bridge. The Austrians had but one resource left ; 
to rush on the French with the bayonet, and kill, or drive 
back into the Adda, those who had forced their passage, be- 
fore they could deploy into line, or receive support from their 
comrades, who were still filing along the bridge. But the 
opportunity was neglected. * * * The French rushed on the 
artillerymen, from whose fire they had lately suffered so 
tremendously, and, unsupported as they were, had little diffi- 
culty in bayoneting them. 

The Austrian army now completely gave way, and lost in 
their retreat, annoyed as it was by the French cavalry, up- 
wards of twenty guns, a thousand prisoners, and perhaps 
two thousand more wounded and slain. 

Such was the famous passage of the Bridge of Lodi; 
achieved with such skill and gallantry, as gave the victor 
the same character for fearless intrepidity, and practical tal- 
ent in actual battle, which the former part of the campaign 
had gained him as a most able tactician. He himself men- 
tions, that of the sharp contests which the army of Italy had 
to sustain during the campaign, none was to be compared 
with that “terrible passage of the Bridge of Lodi.” — Scott's 
Life of Napoleon. 


“DINNA FORGET!” 


TOH. W.T. 





Original. 





Suggested by seeing the motto on a seal. 


* Dinna forget!”” At these sweet words 
What floods of memories spring 

From the heart’s depths, joyous as birds 
Upborne on airy wing. 


“ Dinna forget!” Can we forget 
The spirit’s high commune, 

When souls congenial briefly met 
To part, alas! too soon? 


“ Dinna forget!*? Can we forget 
The sympathies that bind 

With golden links, in union sweet, 
Mind with its kindred mind ? 


** Dinna forget!”? When I forget 
My childhood’s home of glee, 
The thousand spells that hallow it, 

Thou mayst forgotten be. 


Forget thee! No, though far and wide, 
Fate may our fortunes sever, 
In weal or wo, whate’er betide, 
I can forget thee, never. i & 
Columbus, Miss., 1840. 


OR, POPULAR ERRORS CORRECTED. 


BY A MODERN PYRRHONIAN. 





Original. 


~ XXII. 
LUNACY, OR THE INFLUENCE OF THE MOON ON THR HEALTH. 


In former times, when a belief in Astrology was preva- 
lent, it was quite common to attribute madness, and various 
diseases of the body, to the influence of the moon. Hence, 
certain kinds of insanity were termed lunacy, a term which 
is still applied to them, though the learned no longer attri- 
bute to the moon any influence as their cause. Epileptic 
patients were anciently called lunatics, on account of the 
periodical nature of their attacks, which were very naturally, 
not to say reasonably, attributable to the change of the moon. 
Galen, in his work on “Critical Days,” says that the moon 
governs the period of epileptic cases, and others refer this dis- 
ease entirely to this planet. An English physician, named 
Mead, wrote a treatise expressly concerning the “Influence 
of the Sun and Moon on Haman Bodies.” These opinions 


are not altogether exploded, and I have deemed them wor- 


thy, therefore, of a serious refutation. Not only is the human 


subject supposed to be influenced by this planet, but there is 








ar, ae i] ape ’ : : 
a disease among horses, termed Moon-eyes, because the weak-|/especialiy when, after removing out of the moonlight, and 


ness of his eyes is said to increase or decrease, according to |lying awake a spell, or taking another nap, the headache 
the course of the moon. In the wane of the moon his eyes |vanishes. This headache frequently arises from a supper 
are muddy and troubled, and at the new moon they clear up.|/one has taken, and it is not removed until the stomach has 
Now, I suppose, if we were to inquire into the evidence of| | recovered from its oppresion. The light of the moon, when 
this fact, we should find that the conjectures of certain indi- | shining upon the face, gives a false appearance of paleness 
viduals had been stated as facts by second persons, who lis-|| to the countenance, and this paleness is apt to impress a be- 
tened to them, and were believed by the third, on authority | |holder, that the sleeper is under some sickening influence, 
which was really fictitious. Thousands of false opinions, | | proceeding from the moonlight. 
which are supposed to be based upon fact, have just such || 
an origin in conjecture. | 
Never were the founders of the science of Phrenology more 


correct, than when they assigned to the human brain an or-|| 
gan, in which existed a propensity to believe withvut evi-/| Tue advantages and dangers of steam-boat communication 


dence, which they term Marvellousness ! | between the different portions of our widely extended coun- 

If the human body is capable of being influenced at all by try, have been alternately the theme of the press for many 
the changes of the moon, this influence must arise from cor-|| years. To increase the one, and diminish the other, has 
responding changes in the weight and density of the atmos-) been the object of much anxious study and much labored 
phere. Yet it is proved that the most accurate barometer is || discussion, and though the first point has been gained, little 
not sensibly affected by the changes of the moon. This has yet been accomplished towards securing the point of 
proves its inflaence on our atmosphere to be extremely small,|| safety. Many circumstances have occurred to turn the at- 


STEAM NAVIGATION. 


Prepared for the Magazine. 


too small to leave any effect upon animal or vegetable or-| tention, not only of our own nation, but that of others also, 
ganization. The notion that it operates in modifying dis-||to this part of the subject, and we are glad to perceive there 
ease, must have sprung from the ancient fictions of astrology, || is a probability that additional securities are about to be pro- 
and seemingly confirmed by the periodical character of most|| vided for the safety of steam-boat transportation. The at- 
diseases,as well as by the known effect of the moon upon'|tention of the British Parliament having, by some melan- 
the tides. A writer in the Cyclopedia Americana thinks it! choly cases of disaster, been roused to the consideration of 
not improbable “that paroxysms of violence among insane | the subject, commissioners were appointed, who, in May, 
|| persons may be really increased at the tid@ of a full moon,'|/ 1839, made a report on “the number and nature of the acci- 
by the effect of the shadows of clouds and other objects, as!|dents which have happened in steam vessels, within the last 
ghosts are generally seen by moonlight ; but any other lunar |ten years, as far as they can be ascertained,’ and on “the 
influence neither experience nor science can discover.” practical means of preventing the recurrence of accidents.” 
The idea still prevails among many people, that one may'| From this report, which is very minute, and full of practi- 
be moonstruck by lying with his face and head in the light|| cal interest, we have not room to make long extracts, and 
of the moon. Hence the term “moonstruck madness.’’| only select some of the most important statements. 
Many wonderful, and some well-authenticated stories are|} The number of steamboats registered is 678, of which 169 
told of individuals, who have been moonstruck as well as | belong to the port of London, and 114 to that of Newcastle. 
sunstruck, by exposing their bare heads to the influence of In the ten years embraced in the Report, 92 fatal accidents 
the rays of these heavenly orbs. The intense heat of the| occurred, attended with the loss of 634 lives, which is less 
sun’s rays may very probably, when long applied to the head, || than the amount of similar disasters in the United States in 
occasion an inflammation of the brain ; but the moon cannot'| three years, though the amount of boats is aboutequal. The 
produce such an effect, since her rye are entirely destitute} Cincinnati Chronicle gives a summary list of 92 steam-boat 
of heat, and atterly powerless in every respect. We have!|a¢cidents occurring in the U. States in the years 1836-7-8. 
| Of these there were, explosions, 24; snagged, 38; burnt, 4; 


numerous accounts of individuals, who, when at sea, have! 
been moonstruck by sleeping on deck in the open air. The'| foundered and wrecked, 9; unknown, 6. The total number 


fact is worthy of notice, that one must sleep in the open air,||of lives lost in these three years was 1146, in addition to 
amidst the chilling dews, in order to receive this detriment from || which a large number were wounded. 

moonlight ; and it is therefore not unreasonable to infer that|| Thus we see that with about the same number of boats, 
their disease proceeds from the cold night-dews to which they ||nearly double the number of lives were lost by steam-boat 
are exposed, rather than from the moon. And those indi-| accidents in the United States, in the three years, 1836, 1837 
viduals who are reputed to be moonstruck, might more prop-|/and 1838, than were in Great Britain for ten years prior to 
erly and truly be called dew-struck, by being exposed to the}} 1539. 

outer night air. The principal measures recommended by the Parliamen- 




























|}continue hanging during the night, it will imbibe moisture 


| from the atmosphere, which, often repeated, may cause it to 
ERRATA; |jcorrupt. Hence the popular notion, which seems to be 


The supposed influence of the moon in causing putre-|tary Commissioners are: First, a national system of regis- 
faction, probably arose froin similar circumstances. When||tration; second, periodical surveys of the hull and machi- 
fish or flesh is hung out to dry, if it be well salted, it-will)|}nery of all steam vessels ; third, the granting or withhold- 
dry in the sun and wind without injury; but if allowed to! ing certificates of sea worthiness, and of the right to ply with 

passengers. 

An enrollment, survey, and certificate, are required by the 
laws of the United States, Holland, and Belgium. In France, 





|| proved by fact, that the moonlight is corrupting to fish and) 


flesh. From a similar course of reasoning, people have ac-' 
quired the notion, that thunder sours milk. The fact is in- 
disputable, that after a thunder-shower, the milk which has) 
been set away in the cupboards that are above ground, is! 
found to be frequently soured. It is very natural to attri-!| 
bute the accident to thunder, as the most obvious cause. It)! 
is more reasonable to attribute it to the extremely hot and|! 
sultry weather that generally prevails for several hours, be-) 
fore the thunderstorm arises. With regard to the influence of, 
the moon on vegetation, there are many popular errors, but || 








they do not come within the limits of my present discourse. } 

With regard to the supposed influence of the moon on net 
health, I will farther remark, that it is not uncommon for'| 
people to be taken sick during the night; certainly ci 
often than in the day-time, in proportion. Qne frequently); 
wakes out of sleep with a headache or other distress, which) 
vanishes after a few hours of wakefulness. It*often ha | 
pens, on these-occasions, that we find our head and face ex- 
posed to the moonlight, as it peers through the window.) 


} 





What is more natural, I will not say reasonable, than to at-)) 
tribute this temporary illness to the influence of the moon’s | 
rays, when we are not sufficiently acquainted with the ne-| 
ture of the human system to conjecture its real cause? More 





there are two regulations, which in respect to explosions are 
more remedial than any other; and which are directly prac- 
tical everywhere. They touch the root of the evil. These 
regulatious are: ‘No certificate granted but on the express 
condition of the engine man being a skilful mechanic, and 
possessed of sufficient knowledge to maintain the machinery 


|in good order and repair if it is necessary. No fireman al- 


lowed to act as engine man, but to be subject to the order of 


‘the latter. The engineer to observe precautionary rules, to 


be hung up for his guidance in the engine room.” The next 
is: “Captain to be personally responsible for all the acci- 


‘dents arising from excessive velocity: and owners for all 


accidents which may arise from the non-observance of the 


laws and regulations.” 
In the French steam-boat code are other judicious regu- 


‘ations, whigh might be adopted with advantage by other na- 
| tions. 


The measures proposed by the English report, and in a 


|great measure already adopted by the United States and 


Holland, are absolutely necessary. But those of the French 


‘code, are, in our opinion, in some respects, superior in prac- 


tical efficiency to either. 
We have no means of knowing the number and extent of 


'the steam-boat accidents in France, but we suppose they must 





? 
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be quite small, from the fact that no such casualties are re- 
ported in the accounts we receive of foreign events. 


. . . ° ° ' 
Our review of this report is necessarily imperfect, as we}, 


are under the necessity of being concise, but we have given 
enough of it, we think, to show that the measures recom- 
mended by the commissioners, aided by the responsibilities}; 
imposed by the French code, would give ample security 


against misconduct and recklessness, and to a great extent}! 


remove the present dangers of American steam-boat trav- 
elling. We hope they will be adopted. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANIES, 





THE CITY OF PALENQUE. 
In 1822, Mr. Waldeck, an English traveller, visited-Mexi- 
ca, and copied from the museum in the capital many cu- 
rious designs relative to the ancient and modern costume, 
the usages, natural history, and scenery. He also obtained 
a copy of an original portrait of Montezuma, which was 
painted by an artist who accompanied Ferdinand Cortez. 
In 1832, he visited Palenque —an expedition of much risk| 
and hardship, and involving, in the then condition of the| 
country, the expenditure of a large sum of money. He re-| 
mained there for seven months, engaged in rgsearches, and 
in excavating the monaments. But his funds becoming ex-| 
hausted, he was left alone and pennyless among the ruins, | 
and remained there two years, subsisting cbiefly by hunting.| 
He made 119 drawings ; also collected a number of reptiles, | 
insects, and zoological preparations. But famine eventually) 
compelled him to abandon the superb antique monuments) 
which he had studied with so much delight. 
In 1834, Mr. Waldeck visited the province of Yucatan. 





On the mountains of the centre, he discovered the vast city | 
of Yizalan—in width half a league, and extending eight’ 
leagues from north te south. He found monuments in ex-| 
cellent preservation, and unsurpassed for workmanship and) 
splendor. | 

He remained there for about two years, and in 1836, had. 
the mortification to have all his drawings, the fruits of s0| 
much labor and expense, seized by the Mexican government, 
Fortunately, he had duplicates of most of the documents,| 





‘laid in state is occupied by a machine for grinding corn; 


'| visitors to the spot, and in one portion ef the building some 
y'|lines remain, which, whether original or not, are at least ap- 
i posite, and the idea conveyed by them novel and ingenious: 


a fashionable man. Well, he had the pleasure of wooing a 
{fair lady, and of winning her. The corbeille was ordered to 
the bride’s house, and a rich one it was. The diamonds 
lalone were worth 100,000 francs. The friends of the bride 
jelect came to see it on the morn of the marriage, and great 
was their admiration. The gentleman retired to an adjacent 
‘room, —to think on his coming happiness, perhaps, —and| 
{was hidden in the recess of a bow window, when two or 








‘three of the bride’s-maids came in. They did not see our 
hero, and began chattering away to this tune: ‘ Well, it is 
,a handsome corbei/le, and Louise will be very happy with so 
‘liberal a husband!’ ‘So she ought to be,’ said the other, 
|* but do you know what she told just now?’ ‘No, what was 
|it?’ ‘Why, she said that she should like the corbdeille much 
| better without such a lover, than with him.’ ‘ Fi donc ma- 
|chere, she never could have said that!’ ‘ Well, here she 
wee and I shall ask her. Come here, my dear Louise, — 
jdid you not say just now that you would prefer the corbeille 
| without the husband?’ ‘Yes,’ said the fair Louise, ‘I did 
|say so.’ ‘My service to you, Mademoiselle,’ said the gen- 
tleman, as he stepped forward, ‘ but you shall have neither.’ 
So saying, he quitted the room, went into the next apart- 
ment, quietly put his sumptuous bridal gifts into the box 
they had been brought in, turned the key, called to one of 
his servants to carry it away, made his bow, and ezit !’” 
LONGWOOD. 

Tue old residence of Napoleon at Longwood, is now a 

farm ; the room in which the body of the ex-Emperor was 





while the apartment in which he died is converted into a 
||stable. The walls are covered with the inscribed names of 





When he sought Death, armed with his spear and shield, 
Death was afraid to meet him in the field ; 

But when his spear and shield he laid aside, 

Death, like a coward, struck him, and he died. 


The site of the new house at Longwood was selected by 
ithe Emperor from the extreme and extensive beauty of the 
surrounding scenery ; he however did not live to see its com- 


and on his return to England, published a detailed aceount})pletion, and it is singular that, assisting in the arrangement 


of his travels and researches. This work has not, we be- 
lieve, ever been republished in this country, although at the! 
time it excited the greatest degree of interest among the an-, 
tiquarians of Europe. It is said that he intends publishing) 


such drawings as he possesses entire, at an early date in| 


of the shrubbery, he should himself have planted an oak sap- 
ling there, which now shadows the window of the library. 
The rooms are unfurnished, but the fixture decorations are 
elegant and costly, more particularly the painted draperies 
of the chapel, drawing-room, and library. 





London. 


Colonel Galindo, another English traveller, also visited) ‘te be removed to the new house, where it still remains, , bat 


the ruins of Palenque, which he describes as nearly as won-. 
derful in the architectural details as those of the Egyptian | 
Thebes. In the sanctuaries, itts stated, are found sculptured | 
representations of idols, similar to the most ancient gods of, 
Egypt and Syria. ‘The physiognomy of the sculpture is un-| 
like any of the various families of the haman race. 
receding foreheads, the low facial angle, and the conical) 
form of the heads, indicating, according to the principles of 
craniology, a condition of mind little superior to idiocy ; yet! 
their monuments and works of art prove them to have been) 
a civilized people. The great temple of Palenque is repre- 
sented as having been a magnificent building. A hiero- 
glyphic has been discovered of two contending serpents—a 
symbol which the Druids of England are supposed to have 
borrowed from their Pheenician maritime visiters. A silver 
medal, found in one of the sepulchral monuments, represents 
a man and woman in a garden, with a serpent near them — 
obviously a record of our first parents, Eden, the serpent, 
and the fall. Lord Kingsboro argues that the great temple) 
of Palenque, and the temple of Solomon, were built after the 
same model. Many other curious facts are stated in the va- 
rious accounts that have been given by the few travellers! 


who have visited the ruined city and its vicinity. But our) 


limits are nearly exhausted. We may add, however, that 
some of the palaces are characterized by the well known 


Cyclopean arch, consisting of receding steps of stone, in a) 


triangular form. ‘Also, that a rectangular square is sur- 





rounded by cloisters built in this manner; and lighted by/| 


A few months before Napoleon’s death, he caused his bath| 


the furniture was sold, and much of it is still preserved in! 


Jamestown. The dining tables, lamps, &c., are in possession 


of the officers of the 91st Regiment, seitieua on the Island, 
as also the Emperor’s chess-board, the most interesting relic 
perhaps of the whole, —a minor field of Waterloo, on which! 


hoped-for conquest. 


THE PANTHEON AT PARIS. 
Tue Pantheon—that monament of the folly and impiety 


of the French nation—that monument alone — presents a; 


faithful epitome of all that could be included in the most 
elaborate history of the times of its origination — of the sub- 
stitution of infidelity for the faith of the gospel —of sophis- 
try, sentimentalism, and false philosophy, for the divine 
truths of revelation —of nonentity for the blessed hopes of 


everlasting life —and of sensual earthly pleasures for the||s 


| pare joys of another and a better world. * 

A charch dedicated to the worship of the “one living and 
true God,” becomes a temple for the apotheoses of the gods 
of the French people —of Voltaire and Rousseau, whose 
| blasphemies and sensualities opened the sluices of that cor- 
ruption which deluged the land with blood — of the licentious 
|Mirabeau, and even the sanguinary Marat. It is dismantled 
of its religious shrines and ornaments —a throne with a 
statue of the country, embracing the prostituted goddesses, 


| 
i 


of the scriptures of divine trath by the common hangman, 
the worship of a prostitute under the character of a goddess, 
and a profanation of the temple of Notre Dame by blas- 
phemy, intemperance and obscenity ?— of a time, when all 
had sympathies and the decencies of life disregarded, liberty 
was licentiousness — reason madness, and virtue crime. 

The Pantheon is 340 feet by 250 feet broad, in the form of 
a cross, surcharged by minor crosses — supported in the in- 
terior by 130 fluted Corinthian columns. The dome is 282 

feet high. The peristyle contains twenty-two columns. 

The following were the ornaments of the Pantheon after 
its poetic consecration, to the purpose of a monumental tem- 
ple—some of which have been changed. The inscriptiva 
declaratory of its use is very appropriate — 

* To great men, 
Their greatful country !”” 

Basso-relievo over the gate of the temple. Declaration of 
the rights of man. Nature holding the table of the law; 
near Liberty and Equality. 

Group by Chaudit. Public instruction — Minerva presents 
a crown to a young man. ‘ 

Basso-relievo, above the group. The country presents 
the instructress to parents accompanied by their children. 
Inscription, “Instruction is necessary for all. Society owes 
it alike to all her members.” 

Group on the opposite side of the parvis. Dying for one’s 
country. The Couatry with maternal tenderness gazes on 
a dying warrior, who leans on his buckler, basso-relievo. 
Glory sustains a soldier, who dying, deposites his sword at 
the altar of the country. Inscription, “It is sweet and glo- 
rious to die for one’s country.” 

On the right of the gate. <A statue of the Law, her right 
hand grasping a trancheon, her left resting on the tables of 
the law, on which are engraved, ‘“‘ Mankind are equal by na- 
ture and in the eye of the law.” 

Basso-relievo. The Country presents the law —an aged 
man bends the knee, a soldier swears to defend it. Inscrip- 
tion, “ Under the law, innocence is secure.” 

On the left of the gate. The statue of strength. Her- 
cules recubant, his right hand resting on a tablet with these 
words, ‘‘ Strength through the law.” 

Basso-relievo. The country at the gate of the temple of 
the law, points Innocence to the statue of Justice. Inscrip- 
tion, ‘* To obey the law is to reign with her.” 






















TRAVELLING IN LAPLAND. 

Arrer proceeding along the river Alton, between sixteen 
and twenty miles, we left it to continue its course through 
ravines, and began the ascent of the mountains. The cold 
was intense, and the weather rather stormy —but fortu- 
nately the wind blew on our backs, and except when a sud- 
den turn presented our sides to the blast, we escaped much 
\linconvenience. A few seconds, however, in this situation 
was sufficient to cover our faces with a mask of congealed 
drift, aud form icicles from our eyelashes. At one time the 


| 


| 





The! the foiled tactician fought and re-fought the ground of his| wind rose to a whirlwind, and it was with the greatest diffi- 


i|eulty that we could keep in sight of one another. We stopped 
twice in the course of the day, but found no moss, and were 
obliged to proceed without feeding the deer. * * * After the 
short interval of daylight, the journey became very weari- 
some —as, beside the cattle being hungry and tired, a mist 
llarose which prevented us forming any idea of anything 
around us. * * From a reverie of this kiitd, we were roused 
by several voices which we heard around us, but we were 
some time discovering whence they arose. At length we 
tinguished dim forms of reindeer, which extended on each 
side of us as far as the eye could pierce the haze, and we 


learned that they belonged to a train of two hundred sledges 
that were crossing the mountains, conveying merchandise 
from the coast to the interior. Caravans of this kind are 
continually traversing the country, which could not be sup- 
plied at any other season of the year, as the reindeer is of 
little use for carrying burdens. Each reindeer draws two 
hundred pounds after him, and a string of ten requires the 
care of only one man; they are each tied to the sledge that 
precedes them, and follow in Indian file. The usual way in 





|Liberty and Equality, usurps the place of the altar of God —||which a reindeer evinces his fatigue, now began to show it- 
statues and basso-relievos from the Bible give place to allego-||self. The leader, who drew the Wapphus’s sledge, kept con- 
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ities and symbols of patriotism, philosophy, the sciences and||tinually ranning off the track, and as often the driver was 
|the heroic and social virtues — the tapers of religious science||obliged to jamp out and drag him by the rein into the right 
SPEAKING TOO SOON. ‘make room for the sepulchral lamps of the dead—andj|road. As the whole suite followed every step of the leader, 

Tae Paris correspondent of the New York Star relates | where arose incense to God, flame the censers of philosophic||on several occasions the tail of the train got entangled with 
the following anecdote: “One of the wealthiest bankers here} deification. To whom is not all this a record of the spirit||its head, and more than once the reindeer that formed the 


windows bearing the exact form of the Egyptian taz. 





has an only son, not very handsome, but a clever and even!'and temper of the infidel times, which decreed the burning''centre, were taken off their hind legs by a sudden jerk from 
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those before and behind them, and dragged some fifty yards 
on their sides. One awkward deer, I remember, got the 
thong that held him entangled round both one of his antlers 
and forefoot, and in this helpless state was carried along, 
half throttled, till he was released by the horn breaking off. 
At last, after an indefinite number of hours, we reached our 


halting place. Winding a watch, or even taking it out of|| 


the pocket, was quite out of the question, as the hands be- 


came frost-bitten by exposure without gloves, even for a few || 


minutes. Considering, however, that we had travelled sev- 
enty miles since morning, it could not be less than 11 or 12 


o'clock, when we heard the welcome news that we had fin-|| 


ished our day’s work. I was dozing at the time, keeping 
just sufficiently awake to balance the sledge, when we came 
to a stand still, and the Wapphus released my deer. As the 
thong which I steered him by was twisted round my wrist, | 


was soon thoroughly awakened by his hauling me out of the/| 


pulka, inside which I was laced by cross ropes. I naturally 
looked round to survey my resting place for the night, but 
was sometime before I discovered a sort of circular trench 
within which the ground rose to an apex, perhaps three feet 
higher than the surrounding plane. By this time the Wap- 
phus having disengaged my companion, offered to conduct 
us to the “gamma,” as it is called in Finmark. In the side 
of the trench, upon closer examination, there appeared a 
doorway, about four feet high, which led into a vestibule of 
corresponding grandeur. When I had crept into this place, — 
for the accumulation of snow inside made it impossible to 
enter in amore dignified manner, —I found a little door which 
opened into a room about twelve fect square. The roof 
sloped up to an opening in the middle, which served to let 
the smoke out. Four upright posts with cross-trees occupied 
the centre, where the fire was to be made, and the kettle to 
be hung. * * * When the company had sat down round 
the blaze, the kettles were brought out, and frozen reindeer’s 
meat chopped up and partially thawed. A very substantial 
meal] of meat and broth was soon prepared, and several long 
pulls at the brandy bottles took off the chill from the party. 
* * * Now that the cravings of hunger were appeased, and 
each had wedged in his body so as to have a sight of the 
fire, we became sensible of one inconvenience which, how- 
ever grave, had as yet been unnoticed. The fresh fuel col- 
lected in the neighborhood caused a most awfal smoke. 
Every part of the gamma was filled with it, and it was im- 
possible to sit in comfort, —as for standing up it was out of 
the question, as there was immediate danger of being stifled. 
Once or twice I was obliged to rush out into the open air, but 
was soon driven back to the hut by the bitterness of the cold. 
Nothing, however, cofild inconvenience the natives, and grad- 
ually the labors of the day, aided by their potations, sent 
them to sleep. The group was curious, and [ never saw a 
heap of human bodies jumbled together in such a glorious 
confusion. As the area of the gamma, unoccupied by the 
embers, was far from sufficient for the number who required 
a place, many lay with others piled on their legs, and with 
their faces within a few inches of the fire. * * * When] 
awoke, the fire was out, and the remains of last night’s sup- 
per were frozen hard in the kettles. My limbs were stiff 
with cold, and ached from the ancomfortable position in 
which I had passed the night.— Dillon’s Winter in Lap. 


land, &c. 





CLAIRVOYANCE. 

Ar a late sitting of the French Academy, as we learn from 
the Paris correspondence of the National Intelligencer, there 
came under consideration the premiam of three thousand 
francs, which a member, Burdin, had offered in 1837, with 
reference to animal magnetism, to the person who, in the 
opinion of the Academy, should succeed in reading, without 
the aid of eyes, in books provided by the committee ; any 
light to be allowed, &c. Several candidates for the premium 
were presented, but all failed in their repeated attempts; and 
among them the famous damsel Pigeaire, about whose won- 
derful performances of sight, when somnambulized, so much 
has been published in journals and pamphlets. Dr. Burdin 
stated that, as in two years the magnetizers could not win 
the prize by what they represented as one of their most com- 
mon and simple achievements, he would:give it to any per- 
son, magnetized or not magnetized, asleep or awake, who 
should, in the opinion of the Academy, accomplish the task 
of reading, with eyes open, and in broad daylight, through 
an opaque body, such as a tissue of thread, silk or cotton, 
placed at a distance of six inches from the face, or even 
through a sheet of paper.— New York Commercial Advertiser. 
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| On tue Cant Purase, “Tue EnticuTenep Anal 
| There is certainly no sovereign on the face of the earth who 
jrequires so much flattery as the sovereign people: When- 
lever they are addressed, either by word of mouth, or through | 





\the medium of the press, by those who have any political 
objects in view, they must always be flattered with the idea' 
that they are a very wise and intelligent people ; that they 
constitute, in fact, what is termed “the enlightened public.” 
It matters not, how ignorant a set of people one is address- 
jing, except, perhaps, that the more ignorant they are the 
more of this kind of flattery they demand as their right and 
‘properclaim. D’Israeli, in his “ Literary Recreations,” pur- 
sues this idea, in a short essay which is fraught with mach 
good sense. ‘He who thinks, (he remarks,) will perceive} 
in every enlightened nation, three kinds of people ; an in-| 
considerable number instructed by reason, and glowing with 
humanity ; a countless multitude barbarous and ignorant,| 
intolerant and inhospitable; and a vacillating people with 
some reason and humanity, but with great prejudices, at| 
once the half echoes of philosophy, and the adherents of, 
popular opinion. Can the public be denominated enlight-' 
ened? Take an extensive view among the various orders 
of society, and observe how folly still wantons in the vigor 








1} 


ranks of men, of obtaining a knowledge of the peculiar cir. 
cumstances which justify a certaia apparently dishonorable 
or extraordinary act of a member of a profession, people are 
very liable to commit egregious errors in their judgment of 


||such actions. There are very few individuals, out of the pro- 


fession, who can be made to comprehend the justifiableness, 
jon the part of a lawyer, of defending a criminal whom he 
believes to be guilty. They are too ignorant of the funda- 
j}mental principles of legal evidence and justiee, to compre- 
hend the arguments which may be advanced to prove the 
actual necessity of this.defence of the criminal. We have 


frequently heard men of very questionable honesty condemn 
|a conscientious lawyer, for thus taking up the defence of a 


guilty man. Right and wrong are points of very difficult 
determination, when we pass beyond the limits of the most 
ordinary actions. The conduct of politicians, more even 
than that of professional men, cannot be correctly judged 
| without a knowledge of more circumstances than the ma- 
jority of readers can possibly obtain. Hence it happens that 
the dishonesty of politicians is as much a by-word as that 
of lawyers. 

The majority of the members of any of the professions, 
have the general characteristics of human nature ; and could 
the estimate be made by any human means, it would probably 
be found thay the proportion of honest and dishonest men is 
the same within a fraction, in all classes and denominations. 
The only qualification which ought to be made of this re- 





mark is, that the better educated classes have rather more 


of youth, and prejudice still stalks in the stubbornness of |honesty than the absolutely ignorant; but this honesty is 


age. 

“ To trace the human mind as it exists in people, would) 
be the only method to detect this fallacious expression. The 
unenlightened numbers, who are totally uninfluenced by the 
few, live in a foul world of their own creation. The moral 
arithmetician, as he looks for the sum total of the unen- 
lightened public, must resemble the algebraist, who riots in 
incalculable quantities, and who smiles at the simple sav- 
age, whose arithmetic extends not further than the number, 
of three. 

“In a metropolis, we contemplate the human mind in all 
its inflections. If we were to judge of men by the condition 
of their minds, (which, perhaps, is the most impartial manner 
of judging,) we should not consult the year of their birth, te 
date their ages ; and an intellectual register might be drawn 
up, on a totally different plan from our parochial ones. A 
person may, according to the vulgar era, be in the maturity 
of life, when by our philosophical epocha, he is born in the 
tenth century. That degree of mind which regulated the. 
bigotry of a monk in the middle ages, may be discovered in 
a modern rector. An adventurous spirit in a red coat, who 
is almost as desirous (to use the wit of the South) to receive 
a kiss from the mouth of a cannon, as from that of his mis-| 
tress, belongs to the age of chivalry ; and if he should com-| 
pose verses, and be magnificently prodigal, he is a gay and) 
noble troubadour. Our vulgar politicians must be arranged | 
among the round-heads and Olivers; and Tom Paine him-) 
self is so very ancient, as to be a contemporary of Shimei.| 
The result of our calculations would be, that the enlightened! 
public form an inconsiderable number.” The majority of 
our presses, being devoted to the cause of party, and all 
being zealous in obtaining the favor of the public, it follows, 
that the people became most egregiously deceived in regard. 
to their own character ; and wo be to the political aspirant 
who should attempt to undeceive them. Our most success-| 


‘ . — 
ful men are invariably those who have been the most in-, 


genious and artful in flattering this “enlightened public.” 
Such men are dubbed “ great,” very early in life, and onl 
tinue to be great, until the enlightened public forgets them, | 
in their transports with another favorite ; or until they have, 
committed some plain-hearted act, or spoken some unpajat-, 
able truth, either of which immediately brings them down} 
from their lofiy height, and suddenly metamorphoses them 


into little men. 





Consciences oF Lawyers.— Nothing is more absurd than) 
a jest upon the consciences of lawyers or physicians, or mer- 
chants, or any other class of men, except those who pursue a 
dishonest calling. The deeds of the members of the profes- 
sions are more open to the public eye than those of an indi- 
vidual who has no dealings except with a few persons in his 
immediate neighborhood. Hence any dishonest or dishon- 
orable acts which the professional man may have committed, 
are widely circulated among the gossips of a city or village. 
And, further, on account of the difficulty among the common 





























not proportional to the acquirements of any class. 
A nonsensical jest may be tolerated, for the sake of the 


||laughter it excites, but an illiberal jest is always attended 


with demoralizing effects upon the mind. Many people de- 


rive the greater part of their serious opinions from jests and 


old proverbs, —the young more especially. We consider it, 
therefore, of high importance, to keep a careful watch upon 
the character of the common-place jests, which are circulated 
for the amusement of general readers. 





Antiquities or GuatrmaLa.— Much interest will be fel: 
for the result of the researches of Messrs. Stephens and 
Catherwood, in their expedition to the ruins of Palenque. 
They are now on that interesting spot, and the editor of the 
New York Star thus sums up their qualifications for the 


jtask upon which they are engaged. Both travellers are fa- 


miliar with Egyptian antiquities, and consequently, in ex- 
amining the temples, hieroglyphics, pyramids, viaducts, and 
military roads‘which are every where encountered in that 
interesting country, will be able to decide promptly what 
agency the Phenicians have had —those builders of Baby- 
lon, Tyre and Carthage —in the erection of those vast edi- 
fices scattered abundantly throughout South America. Both 
travellers are inured to fatigue, and have given evidences of 
patient historical research, holding out great promise of suc- 
cessful labor. Catherwood will probably be the only artist 
of eminence who has visited that country, and we may have 
a panoramic view of the ruins of that extraordinary city. 


PortLanp Writers.— Isaac Ray not one of them. —John 
Neal, in a late article in the New World, makes his native 
city, Portland, cut quite a proud figure in regard to the num- 
ber of herdistinguished writers. He names in the catalogue 
of distingués, Becket, Brooks, Carter, Cutter, Davies, Deering, 
Ingraham, lisley, Longfellow, the two Mellens, Neal him- 
self, Dr. Nichols, Mrs. Stephens, Louisa Payson, Nathl. and 
Wm. Willis, Seba Smith and his wife. All these he claims, 
if we mistake not, as native Portlanders. He afterwards 
names Isaac Ray, M. D., of Eastport, author of “ Medical 
Jurisprudence,” é&c., in such a manner as to give the reader 
an impression that this gentleman is likewise one of Port- 
land’s own children. Dr. Ray is an individual who would 
be an honor to any place, either as an author or as a man ; 
but let not his native town be defrauded of the honor of being 
his birth-place, and his chief place of residence during nearly 
all the period of his youth. Isaac Ray was born in Beverly, 
Mass. He was educated at Bowdoin College; and after- 
wards pursued his medical studies partly in Beverly and 
partly in Boston. At twenty-one years of age he made his 
debut in Portland, as a physician and a lecturer on Natural 
History. His lectures brought him into the immediate no- 
tice of scientific and literary men. Among the latter was 
John Neal, who proved himself very friendly to Ray, and a 
mutual esteem and friendship have subsisted between them 
ever since that time. Ray resided about two years in Port- 
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{and, and then removed to Eastport, where he has ‘perma- | enterprise ; and it is hoped that it will be deemed worthy of | Payment. — We again direct the attention of our subscri- 
nently established himself. the patronage of that convention. |bers to the notice we addressed to them in our last number, 

Mr. Ray, though not known among the readers of light|| One great end in view with those who prosecute the pro-|/on the subject of payment. We repeat, that we cannot con- 
literature, has secured himself a distinguished rank in the iject, is the more universal multiplication of good common| tinue to send the paper to those who neglect promptly to re- 
higher walks of literature and science. His work on “ Medi-| schools. The institutions they establish may be denominated |/mit their subscriptions. Our proposal to pay the postage on 
cal Jurispradence” has been republished in London, and * The Business Men’s Colleges.” The efforts of the conven-|| remittances ourselves, when postmasters decline forwarding 
highly commended in the best foreign journals, It has like- [tion to recommend the public schvo] system to the fostering||the money, removes every excuse for want of punctuality, 
wise been translated and published in the German language. icare of legislation, State and national, will be greatly facili-|;and we shall expect every subscriber immediately to send 
This work is not only sound and learned in its remarks,| tated by the establishment of these societies. Indeed, some|/us the amount of his subscription to the present volume; or, 
but it is written in a peculiarly elegant and felicitous style, |'of the individuals whv are and have for months been actively jin case our request is not complied with, they may expect a 
which marks all the author’s productions. engaged in the movement, originally suggested at Wash. |discontinuance of their papers. 

While we are advocating the claims of the town of Bev-| ington, through the columns of the National Intelligencer, 
erly, as the birth-place of Dr. Isaac Ray, it would not be ir-} and elsewhere by resolutions at public meetings and various 
relevant to mention several other distinguished writers who} other means, the calling of public attention to improvements 
are likewise natives of Beverly. In the first place there is jin education and free schools, by means of the National Con- 
Robert Rantoul, Jr., distinguished as a politician and orator, |'vention, of which the meeting at Washington in May next, 
and well known as an author, and formerly among his class-} is to be an adjourned session. 
mates as a poet of exceeding wit and originality. Then|| Let ail who know the worth of literature and science, — 
comes H. Hastings Weld, too well known and appreciated | who feel the dangers of ignorance to the welfare of our coun- 
to need our commendation. Weld is a native of Beverly,|try—who perceive the connection between virtue, patriot- 
and received his early education there, and followed the seas ism, good government, good order, peace, the safety of prop- 
during a period of three or four years, while in his teens.|/erty, the security in every respect intended to be guarantied 
Luckily for the literary world, an accident cut short his sea- to us by our federal and state constitutions— examine the 
faring career, introduced him into a printing office, and led}'claims of this new design on their patronage and support, 
him into the track which he has so creditably pursued. Well and I am confident they will not suffer men who are labor- 

must not omit to mention the Rev. Andrew P. Peabody of ling to accomplish so much permanent good to the present 
Portsmouth, who is likewise a native of Beverly, and an own |and future people of these States, to fail of success for the 
cousin of R. Rantoul, Jr. Mr. Peabody is a. well known con- || want of their friendly countenance. In this wish for success, 
tributor to the higher class of periodicals, and takes a first|,I am sure that none can more heartily participate than your- 
rank as a scholar and pulpit orator. So much for the little||self, and that your health may permit your active efforts in 
town of Beverly, containing less than five thousand inhabi-| its behalf, is, my dear sir, the cordial wish of your friend and 
tants, and whose population is annually drained of hondreds j obedient servant, 3. W., IR. 
of young men, who die at sea, or go out into the world to bel March 15th, 1840. 


traders and sea-captains in all the great marts in this wide | 
country. I CHaRies Seu or the Infidel Converted. By O. A. 


oo Brownson. Boston: published by Charles C. Little & James 
New Scaeme or Porurar Epucation.— We are indebted |/prown, 1840. 
to a friend in this city for the following letter, communicated || pyere js a fictitious work written for a good and serious 
to him by a gentleman at New York, but heretofore well|/ purpose; a work that will probably find readers among 
known in this community, who is himself deeply interested |/ihose who seldom read a work of fiction, and which may 
and engaged in the enterprise he speaks of, and may be con-||1eqq certain inveterate novel-readers to think, who never 
sidered the best authority as to what he describes. It is eVie/| noneht before. The nsoral of this work is universal charity, 
dently @ matier worthy of general attention, and likely, here-(oe she toleration of all conscientious belief or disbelief. If 
after, to attract it. We shall ourselves resume the subject|! yon would reclaim an infidel, you must not slander him, nor 
at a more convenient time. The letter referred to above, is [persecute him, nor avoid him, for this will either render him 
as follows :— desperate, or force him to become a hypocrite. But if-you 
Dear Sir, —The interest you take in the diffusion of all! llexhibit a Christian charity towards his errors, and reason 
useful knowledge, may excuse me for acquainting you with|/with him, and show the grounds of your faith in a candid 
an enterprise, which has been set on foot in New York with-|/and impartial manner, he may be won over to the truth. 
in the last six months, for the promotion of this important|'|Such are the views inculeated in this work. It is marked 
object, by the formation of literary institutions, iyceums,|/by all the eccentricities of the author’s mind, and of course 
and fur discussion in our country towns and villages. It was|/abounds with much peculiar merit. 
commenced by several individuals, whose labors have re-| —_—__—— 
sulted already in the organization of some fifty societies, and|| Persies rnom Castatia.— We announced in our last, the 
the association of about one thousand persons as members. || publication of a volume with this title. The volume is now 
The plan adopted has been to visit the respective places, and |/before us, and we heartily recommend it to the notice of the 
unite together all or most of the best informed citizens ; and! public, not only for the beautiful style of its publication, but 
by a payment of three to five dollars each, a fund has been //for the intrinsic excellence of its contents. Mr. Shepard has 
raised; which mepney has been mostly invested in the best} ||not fallen into the too common error of youthful aspirants, of 
scientific periodical Reviews, Journals, &c.; and these are | publishing all his pieces, good bad and indifferent, but by a 
circulated among the members and their families. |judicious selection, has produced a specimen which will do 
Lately, a general association called “The National Soci-|jhonor, not only to his poetic talent, but to the purity of his 
ety for the Promotion of Literature and Science,” has been|/taste. Of both these qualities our readers will find most 
organized, by which the efforts of these individuals are di-||excellent examples in the pieces entitled, “Immortality,” 
rected and sustained. {t isalso understood that some mem-|/and “ The Battle of Bunker Hill,” both which have appeared 
bers of other societies and institutions, particularly thei/in the present volume of the Magazine, and are worthy of a 
American Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, |icomparison with the prodactions of our best writers. 
have indicated a wish.to unite with the new society in the|| _ 
accomplishment of their noble purposes. Tue Press or tHe Harpers teems with excellent publi- 
The design is to send agents to every part of the country.|jcations. We find on our table quite a pile of interesting 
and to organize in every village one or more associations, to|/ volumes bearing their imprint, of all which we can speak in 
be auxiliary to the central society, for the improvement of||high terms of commendation, as well calculated to promote 
their respective communities in the following manner : —||the diffusion of useful knowledge. 
1. By supplying the most useful reading, particularly peri-|| The first we take up is “ Tytler’s Universal History,” in 
odicals, in our language. 2. By encouraging the procuring||6 volames, well known as a valuable and popular work. 
of scientific and other usefal lectures. 3. By the discussion,|| The next is “ Paley’s Natural Theology,” condensed and 
among themselves, of the most important and interesting||illustrated with wood cuts, in 2 vols. 
topics. The constitution and exposition herewith presented|| The third, is the “ Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficul- 
to you, will point out the method by which this object is pro- ities,” a work that will rouse a young man to exertion, if he 
posed to be attained, and the names of those under whose||has a spark of manhood in him. 
auspices its prosecution has been commenced. And last, though not least, comes the “ Life and Writings 
I may remark that the approaching meeting of the friends||jof Benjamin Franklin’? —the young man’s own book — 
of popular education at Washington city, in May next, will||which certainly “needs no bush.” These works bring up 
present a further opportunity for the developement of the!lthe series of the Family Library to No. XCII. 



























































Mositc.—Oakes & Swan have recently published some 
very fine specimens of masic printing, with ornamental de- 
signs, in a style superior to what we have usually had on 
this side the Atlantic. Among them we have the “ Ariel 
Waltz,” by Comer; “My Last Farewell,” a song by O. W. 
Withington, with music by S. P. Tuckerman; and Russell’s 
popular ballad, “The Old Arm Chair.” 

PSS eee: ® 

Tue Bosron Lyceum closed its operations for the present 
season, on Thursday evening, by an exhibition of the Elo- 
cution Class, which was very creditable to the proficiency of 
its members. 





WEEKLY RECORD. 





~ 

Mr. Taylor, with his sub-marine armor, has succeeded in 
finding the wreck of the Lexington, after one day’s search. 
A large piece of the boat has been raised, found at the depth 
of 114 feet, and heavily loaded with iron. It was probably 
a piece near the engine. 

A Moscow paper relates that, a short time ago, M. Kachy- 
intsof, a landowner of the small village of Wejtowska, in ex- 
ploring a fox’s earth, discovered in it a treasure estimated at 
six hundred thousand rubles, consisting of coins of Ivan 
IV., and several others of the early Czars. It is believed that 
the money was concealed by one of Mazeppa’s aides de camp, 
who took refuge in that country. The whole was sent to St. 
Petersburg, but the full value was paid to M. Kachyintsof, 
by order of the Emperor. 

A Marseilles paper states that a gentleman, not long since, 
paid a visit to the Zovlogical collection in that city, and ap- 
proaching rather too near an ostrich, thé bird snatched at 
his chain and seals, drew a gold watch oat of his fob, and 
instantly swallowed the whole lot. 

The subscription at Marseilles, for the construction of 
steamships, for communication with America, amounted to 
4,175,000 francs —four millions only being required. 

Col. Crary, of Genesee county, N. Y., has given ten thou- 
sand dollars towards a common school teachers’ seminary. 














- Bustos Direc tory. 


Apvertisements.— We have adopted the plan of inserting a few 
advertisements of articles connected with Literature, Science, Taste, 
Health, Amusement, Dress, and Instruction, of whieb specimens will 
be seen below. Our terms will be very low, — advertisements of three 
lines or more, will be inserted by the year at one dollar a line, which the 
extent of our circulation will render highly advantageous to individuals 
in these departinents of business. 


HENRY PRENTISS, 
No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court House,) in addition to his 
former large stock, has lately received, per Switzerland, a variety of 
Musical Instruments, of very superior workmanship, some of which 
have never before been introduced in this country.—Music bound, and 
Piano Fortes tuned. 











Cc. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


GEORGE P. REED, 


No. 17 Tremont Row, wholesale and retail dealer in Sheet Music, Mu- 
sical Instruments, and Musical Merchandize of every description. 


CONANT, THAYER & CO., 
Ladies’ Cloth Store, No. 55 Washington Street. On hand a large assort- 
ment of elegant Cloths, which will be sold extremely low for cash. 


JAMES DYER, 
No. 82 Washington Street, Pocket-Book Maker, and dealer in India 
Rubber Goods. T he Air Life Preserver, for sale as above. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 
No. 14 Senever Street, importer and dealer in Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry, &c. ‘The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repaired. 


T. GILBERT & CO., 
Piano Forte Manufacturers, at their old stand, No. 402 Washington St. ; 
entrance to Wareroom No. 406, next door to Washington Bank. 


: OREL TOWLE, 
Dealer in Hats, Caps, Gloves, Umbrellas, ke. -» 29 Hanover Street, eor- 
ner of Elm Street, (under Sami. Beal and Son’s Furniture Rooms.) 


OAKES & SWAN, 
Music Engravers and Publishers, 8 1-2 ‘Tremont Row. 
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(For sale by Henry Prentiss, opposite the new Court House. ) 
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SECOND VERSE. 
And what is this world, but a wilderness vast? Oh! blest ts the fate of the one who hath found 
Some loadstar, to guide thro’ the wilderness round, 





v 


Where few leave a trace o’er the waste they have pass’d, 
And such I have found, my belovw’d one, in thee, 


And many are lost, in their noon-day of pride, 
For thou art the star of the desert to me! 











That shines forth to dazzle, but seldom to gnide; 
A Noste Derence.— A writer in the Philadelphia Ledger ||overseers of the poor?”? ‘The writer of the letter then makes/|hath three tails.” “ And how?” inquire the gaping multi- 
Jately published a severe article in reference to the Jews as|}an appeal to us of the press: “I ask you if ever you have} tude. “Why, thus—no cat hath two tails.” Granted.” 
a body. One of the Israelites of that city replies as follows :||/received an advertisement from an Israelite, announcing co Every cat hath one tail more than nocat.” “True.” “Two 


“Can the author of the philippic against the Jews point out|/his wife had eloped, and cautioning the public not to trust|/added to one are equal to three: ergo, every cat hath three tails.” 


any Israelite who has ever been brought up before a magis-||the partner of his bosom ?” 
trate and fined for drunkenness? or has ever any one of our 


Tue “Ir1ap” is about to be be translated into Bengalee. 











people been convicted or even tried for murder, arson, rape,!} Loerc.—Give me that logic that will prove black to be | Published every Seturday, at No. 37 Camphill. Tere, 92.80 per 
. - ’ ’ 
blasphemy, adultery, &c.? Does your correspondent know || white, and white no color at all. Many are they who wield |annum, in advance ; otherwise, $3.00. Persons remitting $10.00, will 


of a single instance where any one of the Israelites ha$ aban- jjthe weapon that can do it, and that too, despite of reason. lreceive five copies. 
doned his wife and children, and left them a charge to the 


No subscriptions received for a less term than one 
“7 will prove to you,” says the log gician, “that every cat’ year. All letters must be post paid, and directed to the Publishers. 





